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This study focuses upon the rock concert as a 
ceremonial or epideictic rhetoric. A major function of rhetoric, 
Kenneth Burke suggests, is to achieve a symbolic transcendence of the 
sense of division among men. Rock music, the author contends, 
fulfills this Burkean definition and serves the dual function of 
identification and unification for the youth subculture. The rock 
concert is described as a kind of modern ritual. Associated with rock 
are prescribed standards of dress, behavior, and performance, A 
life-style, generally challenging the "official" morality, is 
established. Messages about human relationships and societal norms 
are conveyed by the song lyrics of the music and by the progression 
of the concert itself. These messages are not didactically 
communicated to the listener, but are open to individual adaptation 
and interpretation. Thus the music becomes a ritual of 
self-conf irmation . Through the process of sharing the music, youth 
culture unification is established, (Author/LG) 
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INATING IT POINTS OF VIEW OR OPIN- 

EPIDEICTIC RHETORIC IN THE CONTEXT OF RITUAL BEHAVIOR: ROCK CONCERTS''o^ns^|tated^do^ 

CAVION POSITION OR POLICY 

by: Sandra E. Purnell, California State University, Los Angeles 

^'{a} (This paper is an excerpt from a longer and more thorough study. Copies 

of the original are available by mail --write to me at the Department of 
Speech Communication and Drama, Cal State L.A., Los Angeles, Cal« 90032.) 

Q 

LlJ The study of epideictic rhetoric has been overshadowed in recent years 

by interest in deliberative and forensic oratory. Legislative and legal 

rhetoric may be of more immediate importance than ceremonial rhetoric, but 

it is possible that ceremonial speech gains importance when viewed in a 

long range, cultural perspective. This paper will consider the rock concert 

as ceremonial or epideictic rhetoric. 

Kenneth Burke suggests that a major function of rhefcc :c is to achieve 

symbolic transcendence of the sense of division among men. He cbserves that 

Identification is affirmed with earnestness precisely 
because there is division. Identification is compensatory 
to division. If men were not apart from one another, there 
would be no need far the rhetorician to proclaim their 
unity. ^ 

This paper will argue that, for the youth Bub-cu' ' r e , rock lusic serves 
the dual functions of identification and unification. This music, for its 
audience, is a way of "acting-together*' which makes the members of the 
sub-culture "consubstantial." 

Dell Hymes, like Burke, Is interested in the functions of speech and 
other symbolic behavior. An important insight is that "speech may have differ- 
ent scope and functional load in the communicative economies of different 
societies. "2 Thus the study of speech must be integrated with the study of 
the culture of which it is a part. Ex^jectations relating to communication 
vary cross-culturally. Hymes recommends the cross-cultural study of the 
functions of genres, such as music, dance, drama, etc., which oarticipate 
in the communicative life of a society. This paper will suggest that 
rock music is a genre peculiar to a sub-culture within our society. It is 
comparable in form to the popular music of the larger culture, but differs 
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substantially in function. While the middle-aged, middle-class society 
views popular music as a mere diversion, rock music assumes a ritual 
function for the sub-culture it serves. The ritual of rock symbolizes the 
social values of the youth culture. 

The relationship between epideictic rhetoric and ritual is described 
in an interesting paper on Samoan rhetoric by Samuel R. Johnson. ^ He suggests 
that the purpose of epideictic oratory in the ritual context may be the 
transmission of cultural values rather than persuasion to a view point. 
In the Samoan case, Johnson is concerned with the ritual speaking of the tribal 
"talking chief," which is ". . . aimed as a confirmation of established 
ceremonial practices and cultural information."'^ The conttent of such rhetoric 
is not "Praise and Blame" as Aristotle would suggest, but "Culture and History" 
of the society, Johnson di- •-.tlv disputes r Arirtot ■ av. s^suir ^tion t: 
■'^ersuasic:; ^ 'aj. ob -;. rheioric. It. f^:- ..re i . 'ar .,tii^^ce may 

ppropriately >-pc;-id .y ho.ti- Its old v _3ws irnT 5 dt>routli irher than 
shifting to a new viewpoint suggested by the speaker. 

Though Johnson outlines the function of ritual as a genre of communication, 
he fails to provide any detailed definition of .iLual in support of his view. 

Anthropologist Ruth Benedict defines ritual as "... a form of 
prescribed and elaborated behavior that occurs both as the spontaneous invention 
of the individual ... and as a cultural trait. "^ Most anthropologists 
would add that ritual behavior cannot be justified by a "rational" means- 
to-ends explanation. Thus, shaking hands is ritual while planting a crop is 
not. Some writers make a distinction between ritual and ceremony, ritual 
being prescribed behavior in a religious context, ceremony prescribed behavior 
in a secular context. It seems to me that the sacred-secular distinction is 
unnecessary and might serve to mask religious aspects of secular behavior 
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Will be used as a generic term appvopriate to both sacred and secular contexts. 

Edmund Leach defines ritual as a form of symbolic exchange, stating that, 

"... alraost every human action that takes place in culturally defined 

surroundings is divisible ... it has a technical aspect which does something 

and an aesthetic, communicative aspect wh ch says something."^ It is the 

"aesthetic, communicative aspect" which Leach considers to constitute ritual. 

Ruth Benedict identifies the cultural significance of. ritual behavior 

when she writes that, 

The beliefs and ideals of different civilizations are often 

formulated in their general ritual more explicitly than 

in other cultural traits, and this fact gives to the 

study of ritual a significance that has as yet scarcely 

been touched upon. Comparative studies of these intensively 

developed themes of ritual in various cultures can be of 

gr-iat importance to social psychology. They can make use 

oi:* an explicit body of poetry and song ard behavior_which throws 

light on the basic attitudes of iifferen: culturss. 

Thus it might be appropriate to describe ritu& as che p ascr bee - • iboratcd 
segment of human behavior which conveys messages about human rela ips and 

about societal norms, beliefs or ideals. This definition is broad enough 
to encompass a wide variety of huma* symbolic activity but focuses on its 
Common function, 

Rock-Ritual 

Using the definitions and functions of ritual described above, I will 
describe the rock concert as a kind of modern ritual. Rock music may be 
described as ritualistic because it has "prescribed or elcborated" eler.^ents 
and conveys the norms 0/ a particular sub-culture. There are generally 
prescribed standards of dress, behavior and performance associated with rock* 
The rock culture also establishes a sort of idealized life-style which rock 
artists are thought to live and followers would like to live. This includes 
abundant sex, drugs and general challenging of the official morality. The rock 
concert itself is expected to be characterised by a spirit of peace, harmony. 
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and community. Use of drugs and wine drinking is common and often communal. 

One of the ritual functions of the rock concert seems to be to convey . 
messages about human relationships and about societal norms, beliefs or 
ideals. These messages are conveyed by the lyrics of the music and by the 
progression of the concert itself. The forms of participation and interaction 
which are part of the concert "experience" are messages about social and 
personal relationships and elements of "ritual" behavior. 

The general personal /social messages of the rock concert are self- 
confirmation for the individual -articipant and group identic through adher- 
ence to common ideals and values of :he "youth sub-culture.'' :f these two 
meanings can be separated, it migh: anpear that the buUc of the self- 
confirmauion function is carried by the lyrics. They, rs I argue belo-7, 
uniquely underline the beliefs and experiev->ce; of tne serious listener The 
grouD iciantity fr net lor. - served by me lyrics, tha i- trumentation and the 
non-musical concomitants of the concert. 

Turning to the lyrics of the music, even cursory listening suggests 
that rock lyrics deal with contemporary social and political issues. Some 
of the more famous examples are: 

The Rolling Stones "Street Fighting Man" 
The Beatles "Eleanor Rigby" 
Jefferson Airplane "White Rabbit" 
Rock critic Burton H. Wolfe described the major subjects of rock lyrics; 

No subjects, no words must be banned. Drugs, death, violence, war, race 
prejudice, sex, religion, and the President of the United States 
must all be ^cussed, challenged. Pranked, and satirized with 
complete openness. Hence, Country Joe and the Fish use the word 
"fuck" on television and describe President Johnson as 'a man insane' 
in the song Superbird. The Fugs sing 'kill, kill for peace' as part 
of what their leader, Ed Sanders, calls their 'total assault on the 
culture. '° 

The lyrics of the songs suggest a general attitude of defiance and resistance 
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on a ;'death trip." 

The interpretation of lyrics is an important subject, from both the 
perspectives of communication and ritual. Since many of the lyrics are 
unintelligible or obscure, the listener is given great latitude deriving 
their "meaning." In fact, there seems to be no set, established, absolutely 
correct interpretation. When asked x^hat a song 'means rr. :t musicians win 
reply "it's ell there" " fs all in the r. -ic" o: "it's T.h. t you hear." Rock 
critic Griel Marcus offers a rather deta: .::J analysis of tr ; problem of ^ 
meaning in r.v lyrics and explains a met of intierprecin, the songs. He 
says that, 

T\:o peon I : may try to talk about ic. trerhaps; , -t fr ' 
ge:: clos-" t-s truth by nlac rr rie -xperie- ; - -i- ■-- 
of them, :-,rt-.- with a shared r .rrs and ng a c;.mmoa 
Purpose iuu an ;nspoken lar.guag-, oi tnuiition and emotion, 
en .ing with a i^^^pect for the experience as well as for each 
other. Thus the communication is perfect, a"nong those lucky 
enough to be a part of it. But on another level, communication 
IS impossibly difficult and confused. 



Perfectly communicable in that there is mutual trust that the 
situation is otirs , that we have each and together made it our 
own; it can't destroy us; it can only be relived and reexperienced 
with each hearing of our metaphor. Imoossibly communicable in 
that we never know exactly what our friend is experiencing.^ 

Marcus- explanation of listener response to lyrics is similar to I.A. Richards' 
discussion of the emotive use of language in poetry and other forms of com- 
munication. Richards believes that. 

We may either use words for the sake of the references they promote, 
or we may use them for the sake of the attitudes and emotions 
which ensue. Many arrangements or words evoke attitudes without 
any reference being required en route. They operate like musical 
phrases. But usually references are involved as conditions for, 
or stages in, the ensuing development of attitudes, yet it is still 
the attitudes not the references which are important,. 

• • • 

... for emotive language the widest differences in reference are 
of no importance if the further effects in attitude and emotion are 
of the required kind.^^ 



Two people may have widely different referential reactions to a word or 
phrase and yet share similar emotive responses. In this case, according to 
Marcus, discussion of the referents is irrelevant. What is important is 
sharing of the attitude or emotion engendered by the words or sounds. 

To be ritual, the usic must cc imunicate s ially impc cant ideas to 
the listener. The ideasj, however ar<^ open textured. They ar? not didactic 
but are susceptible to adaptation anc interpretation by each listener,. In 
McLuhan's terms, this is a "cool" me::um. The social msoning -^o-iveyed is 
cc" ' ti<-' ned by the private meaning; c t'^"r listen s . Thr- lusi : ~mes a 
'i . • ■! :. self -conf irmat::-on. Th-: i^i i says" vrr ::3ver nta. asr :'JiaL .01. it 
ures up in each ^istener^s nind. Though there is some commonality in the 
framework provided by the lyrics, the music seems to become, at least partly, 
a uniquely personal ritual conducted between the performer and the individual 
listener. 

But ritual also has an essentially social function: to convey the 
norms and values of the society it serves. It has been suggested that 
rock music, perhaps more than any other phenomenon, defines young people as 
members of a separate social class. The societal "ritual" of rock consists 
of the communication of youth community values and their confirmation through 
the process of sharing the music. Abstracting from this body of music, there 
seem to be two overriding themes which are important in varying degrees in 
nearly all rock music. First, the jmusic urges and encourages emotionality 
at the expense of rationality. Its message is essentially humanistic. Other 
more specific themes are emdent, but most of them fit into this overall frame- 
work. 

Theodore Roszak in The Making of £ Counter Culture isolates the term 
"technocracy" to point to the defining aspect of mainstream American culture. 
The technocracy relies on rationality and competition, but many yoang people 
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reject it in favor of more personally neaningful lif e-styles . Roszai. 
enthusiastically concludes his analysis. 

There will have to be experiments--in education, in communitar ianlsm-- 
. a . which aim ... at subverting and seducing by the force of 
innocence, generosity, and manifest happiness in a world where those 
qualities are synically abandoned In favor of bad substitutes. To 
the end that there shall be more and more of our fellows who cease 
to live by the declared necessities of the technocracy; who refuse 
to settle for a mere after-hours outlet for the magical potentialities 
o£ their personalities; who become as if deaf and blind to the 
blandishments of career, affluence, the mania of consumptir 
politics, techno] orogresr • - — , can at last fir . only ^ sac 
smile for r.ht oi-: ■ of thest va.ues and pass them by. 12 

The Culture of the youth, then, rejects traditional values and seeks an 
essentially humanistic social life. Rock lyrics are one merns of transmitting 
and confirming these values, of "subverting and seducing" the technocracy. 

Rock music, then, is a major aspect of the youth culture. In an otherwise 
diverse and disparate society, the rock concert may be the greatest single 
unifying ritual for the youth culture. The concert is a symbolic act, a 
form of epideictic rhetoric, designed to bridge divisions between individuals, 
to establish cheir identification with each other and as members of a special 
sub-culture. It is a personal and social ritual of unification. 

If the analysis presented here is accepted, it seems that rhetorical 
analysis must move from nearly exclusive concern with public speaking to the 
study of the normal patterns of informal symbolic behavior. At this point, 
rhetoric intersects the anthropological and sociological study of communication. 

The study of ritual as a genre of communication seems to be appropriate 
and useful. By examining the social forms that are customary in a particular 
Culture or sub-culture theorists can gain insight into the underlying ideals, 
va?ues, and norms of the society. The injunction, from Burke and Hymes, to 
search for the functions of communication seem to be particularly relevant 
to ritual. 
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